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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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SHALL I apologise to the public for making a second appearance ? I an- 
swer no; for no one is under the least obligation to read, or to be instructed, 
if he does. (for reading and instruction does not certainly accompany each oth- 
er.) The stale remarks which have been applied tc numerous authors before, 
have been very liberally applied to me, viz. that I was no great affair, and to 
sink me still more, | must be compared to Addison, Johnson, Steele, Cumber- 
land, and a host of great periodical writers who long since have exhausted 
all general topics, in a style which no writer of the present day can expect 
to equal; but to say a man shall not write, because he cannot match the 
Spectator, is as foolish as to say he shall not light a candle because the sun 
shone with a superior brightness the day previous. 1 do not expect to equal 
those beforementioned heroes of literature, who are so renowned for deeds 
of ink in former days, but I do expect to equal some quill-drivers of the 
present day, and I have the vanity to think my pretensions very modest. 
In the development of * truth” it may be necessary to touch politics, or poli- 
ticians, and if telling the truth about any man appears to be at all requisite 
in the course of my business, no person, let him be of what particu- 
Jar partyhe may, must think to escape through the lenity of the editor * 
for he possesses very little of a quality by some christened modesty, but which 

in truth is hypocrisy. The editor is a democrat, as you will find the word de- 
fined in any correct dictionary of the English language, a friend to good govern- 
ment, law, religion, and order, an enemy to intolerance and a foe to meas- 
ures which turn out bad men from office, and put worse ones in their places. 
That such principles will be obnoxious to many politicians of the present day, 
there can be no doubt: but as I shall adhere to principles and not party, 
I shall at all times be found on the side of those who have independence enough 
to be guided solely by the truth. 

J. IRONSIDE. 





THE TRUTH. 


MATRIMONY—A DREAM. 
‘ Marriage is a matter of more worth 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyship..—Shakspeare. 
‘i he following singular letter was communicated to me through the medium 
of the Post-Office, by a ‘* Matron,” accompanied with a request that I 


would publish it for the benefit of my female readers. She states that pre- ’ 


vious to her marriage, it was addressed to her by a particular friend who 
at that time resided in England for his education, I will only say, ladies, 
it is at your service.—Editor. 


Oxford University, Jan. 1, 1810. 

Dear Friend—Your esteemed favour, announcing the marriage or our 
friends B. and C. was read with great pleasure, It was late in the evening 
before it came to hand, and as I was fatigued with study, I only gave it a 
cursory perusal and retired to rest. A train of ideas connected with the 
subject of your letter, occupied my mind, until the gentle God of sleep had, 
in imagination, borne me to the shores of New-England. As might naturally 
be expected, I found myself in New-Haven ; and, with rapid steps, was pro- 
ceeding to pay a visit to that friend who is always nearest in my dreams. 
But | had scarcely moved a step ere I was met by a venerable figure, whose 
jocks were silvered by the frost of time; and whose visage brought to my 
mind the patriarchs of old. To my obscured vision, at first, he appeared 
something more than human, as he stepped before me to prevent my haste ; 
and I started at the sight. But with an engaging aspect and an irrisistable 
voice, he recalled me to the spot I had left, when taking me by the hand, 
he said, ‘* my friend, I perceive you do not know whol am. But I will in- 
form you, and give you my reasons for thus obtruding myself upon your no- 
tice. My nameis Exreriince, and my business is to counsel the young 
and the thoughtless, and to give good advice when I think it will be well re- 
ceived. If, therefore, you are willing to hear, I will proceed.” I replied 
that Ihad often heard mention of his name, and although unacquainted with 
his person, I well knew his character for wisdom and irwth ; and should be 
obliged to him for his kind advice. 

‘* Listen then”? said he, ‘* to my words, and let them sink deep into your 
heart. Marriace has of late, engaged your thoughis, and it is already 
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rumoured that you have returned to consummaie your auptias. But let me 
entreat you to consider well what you are about, and to beware how you 
embark upon so dangerous a voyage. Think of the rocks, the shoals and 
the quicksands upon which you are liable to be wrecked. Thiak of the 
storms that too often cloud the matrimonial hemisphere, and of the yawning 
gulphs of misery below, which have swallowed up thousands of victims.— 
Think, and think seriously of these things ere you proceed or take another 
step. But let me be more explicit and draw a picture for your contemplation, 
in my own history. 

“ In youth, like others, I wag thoughtless and gay, and vainly 
jmagined that the sun of earthly happiness, which now shone to my view in 
its meridian splendour, could never be obscured by the dark clouds of dis- 
appointment. At the age of twenty two, I became acquainted with a youns 
lady of respectable character, whose person was beautiful, and whose man- 
ners (to me) were fascinating. We were, both, soon too deeply interested 
for each other to think of ever separati: s. We loved—at least we thought 
so—with sincerity and truth, and were soon joined in wedlock. For a while 
we were, in a degree, happy in the society of each other, nor had I a wish to 
seek enjoyment from home. But my dream of permanent bliss was soon 
over. The novelty of my situation gradually wore away and left nothing 
but a dull samenes in its stead. Those feelings which once actuated me, 
had now considerably subsided, and I found nothing interesting to fill up the 
vacuum they had left. The companion I had chosen for life, was, to be sure, 
still kind, still virtuous and affectionate. Buttomy regret I found that her 
MIND had received less attention than her person. She could no longer en- 
tertain me with her conversation. Her wit had become vapid by repetition, 
and the tales of scandal, the common topics of the day and the fashion of her 
new bonnets, which were the most fruitful themes of her discourse, like a 
thrice told tale, had lost their power to please. The high born soul disdain- 
ed to rest satisfied with such grovelling scenes. Formed for nobler contem- 
plations and for higher enjoyments, it turned away in disgust from these pet- 
ty, these weak, these infantine dissertations and puerile employments, and 
sought relicf in the society of kindred spirits, and the more enlightened and 
more dignified discourse of rational beings. In addition to this want of mind 
—this neglect to improve the talents which a beneficent CREAtoR had, for 
better purposes, bestowed, was another circumstance that tended greatly to 
diminish the sum of our nuptial bliss. My companion, who, previous to our 
union had been distinguished for the neatness of her dress—the purity and 
elegance of her appearance, no less than for her beauty of face and 
figure, now became negligent to a great degree, and no longer seemed to 
think those virtues (for thus should they be considered) as necessary to her 
own comfort, or to my happiness. Like thousands of her sex, after mar- 
riage, she forgot that what contributed to cain a Jover’s affections, was ne- 
cessary to continue a husband’s Jove. Like them she furget, or had yet to 
learn, that there was an elegance, even in the simplicity of dress, which be- 
spoke a correspondent mind ; a simphcity that was infinitely better calev- 
lated to keep alive the fame of love than al) the gaudy trap; ings and sullied 
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drapery of a negligent or siuttish beauty. Andlike tlem too, she no longer 
remembered a thousand little circumstances and things, which, in the days 
previous to our union, were deemed of some importance. Still—still, my 
friend, she was virtuous and well meaning, yet 1 was dissatisfied and misera- 
ble. ‘To converse with her always upon the same puerile topics, or to keep 
silence, was my only alternative, and, although I could sometimes shut my 
eyes to avoid the sight of a loose, or uncomely dress, I could not close my 
ears and set down quietly in my own house, with the determination never 
more tolear the sound of rational conversation, or to engage in that social 
interchange of thoughts, words and sentiments, which enliven the spirite, 
whilst they elevate the soui to the most interesting, the most instructing, and 
the most sublime contempiations."! 

‘* Thus, my friend, you see the wretched situation in which I was placed, 
until death called her (as [ hope) to greater happiness in another world, and 
left me to obtain a more congenial companion and higher enjoyment in this. 
To be brief, she died, and after three years I married again. But to a per- 
son so different, and yet so amiable and lovely, that I can scarcely think of 
her without shedding tears of joy and regret, at the same time, for alas! she 
isnomore. But let me proceed. Disappointment in my first union, made 
me Cautious in entering into a second. Nordid I again vow at the altar until 
fully convinced of what and whom I was going to wed. A thousand times 
have J] thought that Milton’s description of Eve was applicable to her. 

* Grace was in ali her steps, heaven in her eye, 
‘ In every gesture dignity and love.’ 

And, although she could by na means be considered a beauty, in point of 
person, according to the modern taste, yet she had, at least, that beauty of 
face whichis not a corporeal quality, ‘ but derives its origin and essential 
characters from the soul, and which almost any person may acquire, whi is 
at pains to improve the understanding, to repress criminal thoughts, and to 
cherish good affections.’ She was also so peculiarly bappy in her dress, that 
with an ordinary figure she could not fail of exciting admiration; although 
her apparel was characterized by nothing hut neatness and the elegance of 
simplicity. She hada heart of sensibility that was feelingly alive to bliss 
and wo, and was susceptible of being awakened to the liveliest emotions of 
‘oy and sorrow, on occasions when others would have been cold and indif- 
jerent, O! it was a heart full of warmth, and it beat in perfect unison with 
my own—a glow of ecstacy or throb of pain. Ob! yes, there was a luxu- 
ry—a rapture even ia our sorrows, by sordid souls ne’er felt—to vulgar 
minds uakpown! But Lam wanderiog from my subject. In addition to ail 
tlese amiable qualities, she possessed a mind improved by reading and en- 
lightened by study. Not by the reading of insipid Novels, nor those books 
which tend to vitiate the taste, mislead the judgment and which give a false 
coloring tohumanlife. And not by studying Hoyle, the arts of coquetry, or 
how, most effectually, to kill time. But by the perusal of works calculated 
to irradiate the mind with the beniga effulgence of scientific knowledge—to 
vorrect the judement——to chasten the affections—to soften and amend tle 
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ecart—toraise, enobie, dignify and adorn her with ali that * earth or Heaven 
could give to make her amiable.’ And to exalt her to that station to which 
she was designed by her Creator, and to which she wasentitled as a ra- 
tional being-—as a being created for the companion, the friend, the com- 
forter, and the counterpart of man.” 

« But I will dwell no longer upon her perfections. I haye already said 
enough, and need only add, that she made me happy whilst she lived—re- 
gret her when she died—and Jed me to wish that all mankiad might be blest 
with such a companion through this dark vale of tears.” 

He ceased—dropped a tear and squeezed my hand. Ashe, thus, closed 
his discourse, | was upon the point of thanking him for the interest he took 
in my welfare. And at the same time, was about to remark, that if the 
qualities he had recommended, were indispensable requisites to matrimonial 
felicity, there was, at the present day, but little hopes of ever obtaining it : 
when that instant, a loud rap at my door broke the spell—aroused me from 
my slumbers, and, to my regret, convinced me thatI was yet an exile in a 
foreign land, and, by a wide expanse of ocean, separated from the friend, I 
was shortly expecting to embrace. | 

This dream was so very singular, and so striking, that it left the impres- 
sion sufficiently strong upon my mind toenter it upon record ; but as 1 am not 
possessed of any great degree of prescience, I shall leave it for you to give 
the INTERPRETATION. 

I willonly add, that Iam still your friend, and trust that I shall ever re- 
main, with sincerity, your AMERICUS. 








AS I was walking a short time since,through a street not the least populous 
in this city, Isaw two boys talking together on the proficiency each had made 
inn Sunday-school lessons; one ceclared he had learned so many verses in the 
bible, the other that he had learned such a number of hymns, and so many 
texts besides ; in fine, the contest soon assumed a very hostile appearance, 
and the name of the Deity was used in a manner that would have put more 
veteran blasphemers to the blush. The boys were both of good families and 
appeared to lack nothing but good morals to make good members of society. 
This fret and best of all accomplishments can seldom, or will seldom be 
obtained except through the medium of parental instruction and admonition, 
and I would reccommend it to every parent and guardian of children to pay 
more attention to the moralsof those placed under their care—it is a duty they 
owe to themselves and their country; for it is impossible for men of bad moral 
characters to be good citizens in any department of life: they are bad hus- 
bands and bail fathers and they are bad guardians. It is in vain for you to 
send your children to Sunday Schools or to Church: itis in vain that cler- 
fymen spend their time to instruct and persuade, unless the example and 
precept of the parent coincide with the instruction of the minster: and I 
warn them that if they would not have their children rise up in judgment 
against them, and if they would have a clear conscience in that hour when 
# clear conscience wil! most be needed, to set that example before them, and 
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give them those precepts, and instil into their minds this all important frah, 
viz. * that the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vaia.” 


Ee 
——Venerate the plough, 


And o’er your hills and long withdrawing vales, 
Let Autumn spread her treasures to the sun.” 
Much has lately been said in favour of encouraging Domestic Manufac- 





_ tures in this country. And in several towns throughout the United 


States, it has been proposed to petition Congress so to regulate our present 
Tariff, as to check the importation of foreign manufactures. ‘This mania 
has been caught by a few interested individuals of this place, and a meeting 
has been held, to take the subject into consideration; and to adopt measures 
for acting in concert with other meetings of the kind. Here the question 
naturally presents itself to every reflecting mind, and we are led to ask what 
good is to result to the public from such proceedings as these, or from any 
measures which in compliance with our petition, Congress might be disposed 
to adopt? Let us fora moment examine the subject, and see how it stands. 
We shall enter into no laboured arguments to prove that it is folly in the 
extreme to think of converting this into a manufacturing nation, so long as 
we have so much land to till, as it must be apparent at the first blush : but we 
shall state a few plain facts, and submit a few common place remarks to show 
the impolicy of calling on Congress at this time, to interpose their authority 
in concerns likethese. We will suppose for a moment, that the wishes of these 
advocates for domestic manufactures are complied with by the government, 
and that a heavy duty is laid on all foreign manufactured goods, wares and 
merchandize: what is the immediate result? undoubtedly, as contemplated 
by these men, the price of those kinds of domestic goods is immediately enhaa- 
ced and the manufacturer is enriched,at the expence of the public.* The poorer 
classes of community, who are the persons that must most sensibly feel ali 
such measures, will now have an accumulated weight upon their shoulders; 
and will be scarcely able to procure the comforts of life. That this would 
be the operation of such restrictions on our importations needs no argument to 
prove. Every man knows, that if one printer could procure a tax 
to be laid on his neighbour’s presses to the amount of baif of their income* 
he would be able to charge a much higher price for printing than he now 
does; and yet could enrich himself by underselling them. So it would 
undoubtedly be with the manufacturess ; and not only foreign goods but 
domestic «iso would rise in value. 

Again, we have to ask, ifthe quality of our future manufactured goods 
would not be effected and rendered inferior, if a check were put upon 
foreign importations ? Competition is always a poweriul spur to improvement. 
but wnen once the introduction of superior articles from abroad, is in a 
degree limited by !aw, there is less inducement to excell in the quality of our 
owt at home, especially if our iaterest, (which is the main spring of action.» 
should not be advanced in proportion to the extra expence required to excel 
in the quality of our articles. But without the aid of covernment. these 
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things will regulate themselves, and we doubt not that our patnotic countrys 
men—at least these strenuous advocates for domestic manufactures—will 
always give their fellow citizens a decided preference, whenever they 
can purchase goods of them as cheap’ and of as good a quality as can be had 
from foreign countries. 

Another reason why we should not adopt the sentiments of these meetings 
is that large manufacturing establishments have a tendency to produce a state 
of vassalage. It is well known that we have already many lamentable 
proofs of the aristocracy which is created by such moneyed institutions. 
Their effects are not only seen but felt throughout the union, wherever « 
moneyed incorporation or a bank is to be found: and the more such instits- 
tions we tolerate the more slaves and tyrants we create. 

Whenever a large number of men are dependent upon the principal ofa 
manufactory for their daily bread, it is easy to conceive that their votes may 
be at his command, and their liberties in a great degree at his disposal. 
Powerful engines are thus placed in the hands of a few individuals, who may 
use them to subserve their own views, even at the sacrifice of the best inter- 
ests of the state. It is well therefore, to guard against those evils which are 
more easily prevented, than eradicated, when they have once taken deep root 
in our soil. Facts speak louder than arguments upon this subject, and urge 
it upon our consideration. The voice of admonition is heard from every 
quarter of the globe; and England (the greatest manufacturing country in 
the world) at this moment stands like a beakon blaze’upon a wreck, warning 
us of the danger to which from such institutions, we should be exposed. 

We have one thing more to offerupon the subject of manufactures ; and 
we think it entitled to, at least, some little consideration. They have al- 
ways a direct tendency to corrupt the morals and to vitiate the manners of 
the people. This fact is so universally known, and so generally admitted that 
we shall adduce no arguments to prove it. The evils resulting from this 
corruption are not confined to certain local places; but are carried into so- 
ciety atlarge, untila great body of the people have become contaminated 
by them. Like the pestilence, they epread their baneful influence far and 
wide, and none can say where it willend. Itis peculiarly important in a re- 
public, that the people should be maral in their habits, and enlightened in 
their understandings. So fully convinced of this was the great father of his 
country, the immortal WAsHincTon !—that in his farewell address, he has 
laid them down as indispensably necessary to our well being. Indeed if we 
look into the history of other nations, we shall readily perceive that igno- 
rance and depravity are the chief corner stones upon which the most tower- 
ing edifices of tyranny have ever been erected. Does it not then, become us 
to guard against the introduction of evils of such an alarming nature? 

Here, we would remark, that we are by no means unfriendly to those 
kinds of domestic mannfactories with which our country at present abounds. 
On the contrary, we wish to see them encouraged {by proper means, so far 
asi s consistent with the public good: and we think this may be done with- 
out the assistance of Congress, A competition between our fellow-citizens, 
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and those of other countries, will effect much, and it will be found that, 
when we can manufacture cheaper and better than they, our goods will ob- 
tain the preference. If it be said, that there are many persons in this coun- 
try now idle, for want of employment, we might remark, that agriculture 
opens to them, a wide field for useful and profitable enterprize. And it is 
agriculture, and not manufactures, which is best calculated to enrich the na- 
tion, and promote the general good of our republic. CINCINATUS. 


* Some time since, Messrs, Bianey and Ronaldson, two Scotchmen, estab- 
lished a type foundery at Philadelphia : shortly after they petitioned Congress 
to lay an additional duty onimported type, declaring at the same time, that 
they could make it as good and as cheap as English or Scotch type. In compli- 
ance with their petition, Congress jaid an extra duty on foreign manufactured 
type, fifty per cent. I believe, immediately after, there arose a complaint of 
the great scarcity of antimony, none cou!d be bought for love nor money ; and 
the unfortunate Binney and Ronaldson were under the disagreeable necessity 
of adding to the price of their type, nearly ds much as Congress had added to 
the duties on imported type ; and theirs was of a much poorer quality than 
when a fair competition was allowed between them and foreign manufacturers. 
Messrs. Hudson & Goodwin of Hartford, did actually save money by purchas- 
ing the fount for their school Bible in Scotland, and paying the extra duties. 
The consequences however, of the provision made by Congress in their favour 
is, that Binney has retired from business, and rides in a coach; whilst the 
unfortunate purchasers of his types, are still delving in obscurity. 

Our paper makers also, a few years since, made and sold good paper for 
$2 50 per ream, and made a profit on it at that price: but they were seized 
with the mania of petitioning Congress, and Congress granted their petition, 
and the immediate consequence was, that all the rags in the country appeared 
to be annihilated ; agents employed by the manufacturers, patroled the coun- 
try from Maine to Georgia in search of rags; and instead of good, substantial, 
clean linen rags, were glad to get dirty rotten cotton ones, and I am confident, 
that in two or three instances, people in their zeal to supply the paper-makers 
with rags, sold them woollen ones; and the paper bore evident marks of their 
having been wcrked in; and instead of paying $2 50 for good paper, people 
were charged $5 for stuff which could scarcely be written on; which was 
21-2 or 3 per cent only lower than the first rate foreign paper, duties and all. 
Now should Congress in compliance with the mad ideas of Wm. Duane & Co. 
lay a heavy duty on foreign cloths, &c. [am very much afraid that all the 
wool in the country, together with the sheep would emigrate directly ; and 
the poorer class of mechanics, who depend on buying their wool and making 
their own cloths; or buying cheap foreign cloth, would be obliged to go 
naked or pay an cnormous price for poor goods. With regard to the vassalage 
which men are placed in, who work in large establishments of this kind, "tis 
next to slavery of body, anda complete slavery of mind: for the man who 
depends on the will of another for his daily bread, and the subsistence ofa 
family, will be careful how he offends him: because the immediate conse- 
«uence of it would be a loss of business, and consequent loss of bread. This 
isa slavery of body ; the slavery of mind is the influence which men of talents 
and wealth possess over the ignorant and unlearned: and be who io amanu- 
tacturing establishment employs 100 men, can direct 99 of their votes with 
certainty. 1 would elucidate this by an example on a small scale ; but I fear 
that a certain individual of the republican party, who threatened to leave his 
party with forty or fifty adberants, last spring, will think [ wean bim; and J 
mean to avoid all personalities—at present. 


“ Good lack o’day, 
In these hard times what can we say 
Of Jove, we all complain with justice, 
For in his royal world small trust is.” 
Homer's Iliad, B. ix. _ 
IN the preceding pages, a few remarks were made on the subject of Ameri- 
san Manufactures, and f had not contemplated saying any thing more on the 
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subject, but within a few days, the public have beer gratified with a perusai 
of a paper, purporting to be “ The Petition of the Friends of American 
Manufactures, living in New-Haven and its vicinily,” addressed ** To the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slaies of America,—in 
Congress assembled.” 

This is really one of the most extraordinary documents I ever saw ; and 
what it is a petition for, is more than 1 am able to determine: 
whether they would have Congress pass a law, releasing every man from his 
debts : whether they would have a turnpike road opened from New-Haven 
to Chapman’s ferry : or whether they would have an embargo laid, or a war 
proclaimed, or an internal tax levied, or a national bankrupt law passed, 1s 
beyond my comprehension to decide: but believing it wiil be interesting to 
my readers to see an instrument indicted by the coliected wisdom of the Me- 
chanics of ** New-Haven and its vicinity,”’ I shall insert it verbatan et luera- 
tim, accompanied with such remarks as I shall think proper. This 
document is divided into fourteen sections, paragraphs or verses, 
which I suppose are intended as resting places, where the reader can 
stop and give vent to his admiration, without danger of losing the sense of 
the whole.- But to come to the point, the first paragraph is worthy of some 
notice—it contains a fulsome compliment to Congress, and adds one 
title, which I do not recollect of ever hearing applied to a legislative assem- 
bly before, viz. TRIBUNAL. [ere is the paragraph at fulllength: 

‘© IN presenting our petition to the Congress of the United 
States of America,—in laying our complaint before that tribunal 
which has been selected by the free suffrages of millions of free- 
men, to guard their rights, and to promote the prosperity of the 
whole, to violate the respect so justly due to our government, 
would be trespassing not only upon good manners, but upon com- 
mon sen¢e :—Nor dare we encroach too much upon that time. 
which, to the guardians of our country, other important concerns 
may render precious :—Confidently relying on the collected 
wisdom of our Rulers, we shall avoid a tedious detail of the 
causes which, it is believed, have in a great measure, led to the 
prostration of American Manuracrures :—An enumeration ot 
these causes is rendered the less necessary by us, upon this occa- 
sion, because the same subject will doubiless call forth more 
able and minute memorials from other districts, where embarrass- 
ments have not been less experienced than in our own.” 

Here the reader can rest in silent astonishment ! and bas nothing to regret 
but that Mr. Elisha Tracy is not in Congress, to read the sentence with that 
impressive dignity, which so characterized the man, when in the legislature 
of this state. We will now leave this part of the petition, which is undoubt- 
edly the preamble, and notice the next paragraph, which probably was 
meant to express their wants. 

‘* We have the fullest confidence in the statement of facts, that 
will be laid before Congress by our friends and fellow sufferers 
in Philadelphia,—and we do accord with them in sentiment :— 
Their petition, though lengthy, will be read with interest by 
every friend of our country :—To some points, on which they 
have but lightly touched, we take leave respectfully to invite 
ihe attention of that Assembly, who alone have the Constitutional 

‘power to afford relief.” 
_ This is anexpression of the utmost confidence in the poor Philadelphians- 
‘stressed creatures, who have been obliged to pay about 30,000 
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dollars for seeing or going to see a BALLOON !—and now want Congress to 
Jay a tax on foreign goods, to prevent the extravagance of their wives anc 
daughters. But it seems that the Philadelphians left something un-asked 
ior; and the great object of this petition is fo ask for it. We shall have the 
particulars in the ensuing verse. 

‘* We hold these truths to be self evident,’—That Inpustry is 
the natural preserverof Vinrur,—and that IpLeness is the natural 
parent of Vice. To this position there are fewer exceptions 
than can be found to almost every other general rule :—Looking 
to private life, who can point to an industrious family, and say 
‘** There stands the abode of sin ?””—Or, who can point to a fam- 
ily of idlers, and say, *‘ There stands the abode of innocence ?”’ 
And is the aphorism less true, as it regards communities, than 
as it respects private families ?—As in years that have passed, it 
is still the province of Satan ‘to find mischief for idle hands to 
do,” not only in private, but in public stations.—How long a free 
elective government can be maintained, in a nation where honest 
industry is not protected and encouraged, is a question for 





SraresmMeN to solve.—It belongs to Concress,” 


Ah, here we have it, the Philadelphians did not petition Congress to pass 
an anact, “that industry is the natural preserver of virtue,” or * idleness 
the natural parent of vice ;” nor should I suppose they would—but our New- 
liaven petitioners wish it done ; and in addition to this wish, they want 
Congress to solve a question or two, that is, “* whether the aphorism is less 
true as respects communities, than as it regards private life.” What aphor- 
ism, we are left to conjecture. But the most important question is, “* how 
long a free elective government can be maintained in a nation where honest 
industry is net protected and encouraged.” What Congress can have to 
guide them in this all-important decision, I am utterly at a loss to determine ; 


and why the question will not apply equally as well to any other form of 


government I cannot see, but as they have assigned the business to the 16th 
Congress, I shall comply, and hope they will decide it to their satisfaction. 

‘* Your petitioners are persuaded, that no people were ever 
under stronger obligations than Americans, devoutly to offer up 
their thanks to the Giver of every good and perfect gift, for His 
protection,—for His blessings,—for His bounties :—-Surrounded 
with a bealthful climate, fruitful soil, and flowing streams, no 
people on earth can reasonably hope to be more supremely blest : 
-—But as the order of Providence is, that ‘* Man shall not live on 
bread alone,”’—so neither was it His design, that the cultivation 
of the soil should yield employment to all :—-Our numerous riv- 
ulets, silently offering to yield their power to subserve the con- 
veniences of man, indicate, that He who made them, never 
intended that they should eternally meander, neglected to the 
deep.” 

This verse is partly copied from an old proclamation for thanksgiving ; 
and the reader had every reason to believe, that the petitioners were going 
to propose a genera} fast or thanksgiving, but they break off in the middle 
of it, and declare, that as the order of Providence 4, that **man shall not 
live by bread alone,” “ +o neither was it his design that the cultivation of 
the soil should yield employment to all:” and that Providence by creating 
so many rivers, indicated that he “ never intended them to meander neglect- 
ed to the deep.” Now far be it from me to dispute one word of the above 
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scction, it is all literally true, and had they inserted the first cliapter oF 
Chronicles in its room, it would have heen equally true, and nearly as muci 
to the purpose. Supposing Congress should, in compliance with the request 
of the petitioners, pass a law, that our streams shoutd not “ eternally mean- 
der neglected to the deep,” L ask what would be the natural consequence * 
‘The idea is childish, so 1 will pass on. 

‘¢ Where a man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also.’— 
and we are not surprised that the English precept of ‘ buying 
cheap,’ should find zealous advocates in America. Were this 
precept generally practised upon in those countries, where man- 
ufactures have been brought to a high state of perfection, your 
petitioners would be the last to complain of it:—-But, coming 
from a nalion who limits her practice of it ta the buying of gold, 
and of silver, and of raw materials ;--and whose laws are the 
most rigorous in prohibiting the importation and consumption 
of almost every species of manufactures, which her subjects can 
produce at home,—her precept, like her gew gaws, is ‘ worth 
just what it will fetch.” 

This section commences with a quotation from scripture: but I cannot 
possibly discover its application to the rest of the sentence. In fact, the 
whole verse is to me unintelligible. 

‘‘In the reign of Richard II. it was enacted,—That no foreign. 
er shall sell to another foreigner any merchandizes within the 
liberties of the said city.--[London]--Nor that any foreigner do 
buy of any other foreigner any merchandizes on pain of forteit- 
ing the same.” 

**In the reign of Henry VII. the law says, ‘* No foreigner. 
shall be suffered to exercise any occupation or handicraft, or to 
sell any wares or merchandize, by retail, within said city.’’-- 
[See **Survey or Lonpon, &c.” folio. Vol. 2. p. 314, 345— 
Cooper’s ed. London, 1753.] 

‘These two paragraphs contain two extracts from laws: one passed in the 
reign of Richard II. and the other in that of Henry VII. Both of which have 
Jong since been repealed, and therefore will not probably produce that effect 
when read to Congress, that they would have done, provided they remained 
in force. But supposing they did remain in force, what is Congress to un- 
derstand by their being recited in this place? Do the petitioners wish to 
have retaliatory laws passed by the United States, and have our country laid 
under a perpetual embargo, for the sake of gratifying, perhaps five hundred 
individuals in the union? Ordo they intend to cope with England in for- 
eign markets by manufacturing for exportation ? This idea is certainly fu- 
tile, for if American goods will not bear a competition with Engtish, in our 
own market, where all the prejudice is in our own favor, I ask what chance 
they will have in foreign markets, where the purchaser is wholly unbiased, 
and will be governed by price and quality only? Surely none. But we need 
not be in such haste : England is exerting all her power, to become indepen- 
dent of us for raw materials ; and when she is independent of us, and refuses 
to buy our raw materials, we shall be obliged to refuse her wares and mer- 
chandize, for the best reason in the world—we shall have nothing to pay her 
with. 1 will proceed to the next. 


, . . . . 
‘These and other restrictive, prohibitory laws are not the 
work of, nor are they confined to one city, or to one nation; nor 
is their origin of recent date ;--they are the work of ages ;--thev 


elicit a sebiish policy ;~~in this policy the European powers have 
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iad a long time to make mutual improvements.——Self-preserva- 
tion,—mercy to ourselves,—-will, to all the world, justify our 
government in counteracting it:—The crisis demads that it 
should be counteracted. 

‘* With the balance of trade against us, to look around, and be- 
hold the facility with which thousands of foreigners, in all our 
commercial towns, can pick our pockets with their bawbles :—— 
and to contrast their privileges here, with'the restrictions upon 
our own citizens, when ig Europe or the Provinces, is sickening 
to the soul.” 

Tn this paragraph we are put in possession of a most astonishing fact, 
viz. that the powers of Europe have combined together to be selfish ! ! !— 
and that self-preservation requires us to pursue a policy equally selfish, or 
we shall be behind them in selfishness. For this sage discovery, Congress 
willno doubt express proper acknowledgments : and posterity to the latest 
cenerations, hold in grateful remembrance, “ the friends of American Man- 
ufactures living in New-Haven and its vicinity.” 

** To thrive on the wars and miseries of Europe, is foreign to 
every American propensity :——But, should the New World find 
no mitigation of her sufferings under the crooked, selfish policy 
of the Old,--the sympathy of kindred souls may be obliterated ; 
and the calamities of the Eastern, may, intime, become subjects 
of selfish joy in the Western Hemisphere.” 

** Such are the laws and customs in many of our principal com- 
mercial towns-—(those pivots for turning gew-gaws into gold)— 
that foreign merchants and foreign agents here stand on more eli- 
gible ground than our native citizens:—In conducting their 
pecuniary concerns, they with us enjoy equal rights and privi- 
leges, and are equally protected ;--while they are excused from 
all civil and military duties,--and remain unknown to the collec- 
tors of taxes :—— Yet, from our own work-shops we cannot send 
agents into some of the States, to vend our domestic wares, and 
to purchase... .. rags! without paying fora Licence! This 
is like ..... like the man who invites the stranger to partake 
of bis hospitality, while he... . . immolates his own family ! 

The first sentence of the 10th paragraph is fraught with as much truth as 
the former ones are with intelligence. To prove which, we need only to re- 
tur to ** the golden days of commercial prosperity,” when France and Eng- 
land waged an exterminating war, and deluged Europe and the world with 
blood. It was at that period, whatever we had for sale, commanded an en- 
ormous price ; and the carrying trade of the commercial world was ours : 
and we did “ thrive on the wars and miseries of Europe”—and I verily be- 
lieve that if the chance offered again, few would reject it from philanthropic 
causes, much as it may be against their propensity. 

‘The 11th paragraph is an invective on our principal commercial towns— 
‘those pivots for turning gewegaws into gold.” ‘There is certainly some- 
thing new in the idea, that a pivot will turn one thing into another: but as 
ii is not agreater novelty than the whole petition, I will proceed on to the 
latter partof the sentence, where they say that we cannot “ send agents,” 
&c. ‘This is meant as a reflection on some of our sister states, for making 
our yankey pedlars pay for alicense. But it appears to me that if the fra- 
mers of this instrument had been aware of the general conduct of those ‘ a- 
cents,” whose case has so powerfully excited their sympathy, they would 
never bave mentioned a word of them, had they heard them as f have done, 
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teil of their feats in swind/ing—how many landlords they had cheated of their 
hills; how many feather beds they had stolen from people who had given 
them their lodgings; how many old women they had cheated in the prices 
of their wares, besides giving them counterfeit money in change—and va- 
rious other exploits not less atrocious, until they were afraid to return in the 
same road they went; and until the abused hospitality ofour southern brethren 
was wearied: and they have closed their doors against these much injured 
“agents.” who so far from complaimng of paying for a license, ought to 
thank their stars thatthey have escaped Newgate, or the gallows. It is 
trom these “ agents,” that our southern brethren form their opinion of our 
character: and should we espouse their cause thus publicly in a petition to Con- 
ress, they would have reason to believe we were connected with them in re- 
putation as well as purse. But enough has been said on this head, and | 
will proceed on. 

‘* Among the numerous causes, tending to weaken the bonds 
"hich unite us ‘as one people,” that of decorating our familes 
u foreign cloths, manufactured from our own materials, is cer- 
-einly not the least-” 

Ilere is an assertion which requires proof-—bet as they have given us none, 
‘he natural conclusion is, they tave none to give. Until now, I did not 
&now that numerous causes existed, tendiag to weaken the bonds of our un- 

m “as one people :” and ifthere does, 1 donot believe Aristotle himself, 
eould tell, why ‘* decorating our families in foreign cloths, manufacturert 
rom our own materials,” should doit. In fact, that such acause should 
produce such an effect, is as absurd as the irishmanu’s question to the student, 

if a bushel ef potatoes lasted bis family a week, how many he could buy 
for 4s. 6d.?) But I will examine the next. 

‘(In the article of Cotton, it can make no difference to the 
planter, unless it be in enhancing its consumption and its price, 
whether it be manufactured in Old or in New-England ;—-nor 
«an extortion be apprehended from our own manufacturers, when 
their buisiness shall have become permanently established :-- 
The spirit of rivalship, at home, will bring down our prices, as 
water finds its level.—But suppose that, in struggling into life, 
cur own domestic goods could not be effered as low as those from 
abroad ?~—Is there not a sufficiency of patriotism in our country 
to prevent its industry from being ** nipped in the bud ?”? 

As this verse contains notlang, | shall make no comments on it, but take 
the next. 

‘* But enquiry is made, and with as mueh shrewdness as sober- 
ness, enquiry is made,—‘* What, in an emergency, will our 
Government do for a revenue ?”’~—To us it does not belong to 
say, what may be the diminution of our revenue by prohibitions 
—or, what may be its increase, by altering the Tariff.—TIt is 
enough for us to know that, ‘en an emergency,’ Congress have 
Sawful authority for doing, what they did do during our recent 
struggle—They have power to tar us.—DBut, without their pro- 
tecting aid possibly we may not have power to pay. During that 
eventiul period, while our citizen-soldiers were, barefooted, 
breasting the bayonets of our enemies, upon the heights of Niag- 
ara—-and while the tax law bore hard upon us,—was there any 
murmurings to be heard from our work-shops ?-—-The Collectors 
will bear testimony, that, whenever they visited us, in their oili- 
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cial capacity, they were saluted with one general exclamatiun 
——‘¢ When we, unmoved hear the groans from the camp, While 
yet one hard-earned shilling in our purse. remains——and keep it! 
~-then cease to call us freemen!” 


This sentence is the very cream of the whole work ; it begins with 
“shrewdness,” rises to sublimity, and closes in blank verse. It begins with ask- 
ing, what government will do tor a revenue, in case a duty is laid on forcigr 
goods, amounting to a prohibition ? and the question is answered as most of 
the questions in the petition are, by saying they do notknow. But they 
hint that Congress can resort to that very popular measure called a direct 
tax: that is to say, Congress has the power to draw money from the pock- 
ets of the cultivators of the soil, to put in the pockets of the manufacturers. 
I ask how large a part of the community will such a measure please? not one 
hundredth. 

Here follows the most sub!ime prose passage in the whole work; and the 
only objection to it is, that it is altogether hyperbolical: for lam confident that 
the citizen soldiers of New-Haven, ran few risks except the danger of bein 
caught by the custom house officers. And the idea held up that no complaints 
were heard from our work-shops is preposterous: for there was little else 
heard in the state of Connecticut, in shops or elsewhere, but curses against 
the general government both loud and deep; from the President of the United 
States to the most petty collector’s deputy, in the smallest district: and I am 
bold to say that collectors, so far from bearing testimony according to their 
statement, can bear it directly the contrary ; and that no one of them whea 
demanding a tax, was ever saluted with the following poetical effusion. 

** When we unmov’d hear the groans from the camp, 
While yet one hard-earned shilling in our purse remaius, 
And keep it, 
Then cease to call us freemen.” 

Indeed I do not believe there is more than one or two shops in town whic!: 
could have produced it on mature deliberation; much lessextempore. Here 
the reader must again regret the absence of the aforementioned Mr. Tracy : 
as the above sentence so much resembles his famous speech on the resolution. 
authorising the Governor to present Commodore Hull with a sword. For 
J am sure he could do it better justice than any otherman. But, as the work 
is drawing to a close, | must close with it, coniining my remarks more closely 
to the subject of the petition, whenever | can ascertain what itis; so 1 wil 
give the remainder. 


‘* As it regards the prosperity, and as the means of securing the 
INDEPENDENCE Of our country, we do verily believe the subject 
of our petition to be of vital importance, and entitled to the 
inost serious cousideration of Congress.—To state all the facts 
and to give the reasons that might be advanced, in favor of pro- 
tecting and encouraging American manufactures, would fill a 
volume.--We forbear, least offence may be given by pressing it 
consideration beyond the bounds of decency.” ' 

‘* Your petitioners therefore pray, that Congress will give to the 
subjects of our memorial, that consideration which duly belongs 
to it-—That the Supreme RULER of the universe may guide 
their councils-—Thatall their measures may be based on the eter- 
nal principles of justice to owr own, as well as to other nations. 

New-Haven, November, 1819. 

This is a kind of sumimary of the whole: here they state that they bell a 
the “subject of the petition to be of vital importance ; but what that Suc”: 


is, no sor of Adam can tell; ualess endued with more than mortal arate a 
mind. Indeed no person who is a stranger to the circumstances unde? We" 
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the petition was got up, and is obliged to be guided by the petition for liis 
knowledge of what the petitioners want, would ever mistrust that the encour- 
agement of the American manufactures was the object ofit, The last clause 
1 think the most rational of all: for unless Congress are guided by special 
inspiration, they will never understand what is the subject of the petition. i 
do not doubt but the writers of the petition are highly respectable, and mea 
of talents in their various professions; but 1 am confident that the draughting 
of petitions never formed any part of their education. Indeed | am conti- , 
dent that the Hon. Gentleman first named on the Committee never saw the 
document in question; neither is he favourble to the object of it. That # 
mumber of men who always follow certain leaders, will sign the petition ther: 
is no doubt; but that any man of.a sound mind should do it on mature reilection, 
seems impossible. And | hope for the honour of the town generally, and the 
honor of the petitioners particularly, that the petition will never leave “New- 
Haven and its vicinity.” 





THE sun with deep encrimson’d glow, 
Portending dire events of wo, 
HIad sunk in Oceans realms, below 
The level of the horizon. 
The night watch set—the sea boy’s head 
Was pillow’d on its lowly bed ; 
Whilst love its heavenly influence shed 
In dreams of hone and happiness. 


Thus sweetly sinks the babe to rest 
Upoa its anxious mothers breast ; 
By crimes, nor cares nor fears, opprest 

Of gathering ills unconcious. 
But hark !—Incluuds of darkness furl’d 
Jove’s thunders rock the watery world, 
Whilst from his cot the sea boy hurl’d 

Is mute with deep astonishment! 
He springs on deck in hopes to save 
The barque from the engulphing wave, 
Himself from an untimely grave, 

Far—far from friends and relatives. 
The storm rolls on—it gathers fast 
The lightning rives the crazy mast, 
Old Ocean groans—the howling blast 

Seems nature funeral obsequies. 
Alas! poor sea boy’s hapless doom ! 
Fate calls him to a watery tomb ! 
And now in vain he sighs for home 

And her he lov’d so faithfully. 
Now sinks the barque !—The waves enclose 
At once the wreck, and sea boys woes :— 
Ah! peaceful be his long repose ! 

His rising morn more glorious. 


PHILANDER. 


Seinen ar . 














